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Plan Giant New Carrier 


Navy will soon begin construction of a 65,000-ton 
aircraft carrier that is expected to be “capable of operating 
an airplane of well over 100,000 pounds.” | 


See Front Cover 


> WORLD’S LARGEST WARSHIP, a 
65,000-ton aircraft carrier, is scheduled for 
construction beginning within a few 
nonths, the Department of the Navy dis- 
closed. 

The super carrier will havea flush-deck 
design, without the familiar “island” super- 
structure above the large, flat flight deck. 
The Navy said that such a modern carrier 
was first proposed by the late Adm. Marc 
A. Mitscher, who won fame as the com- 
mander of carrier forces in the Pacific in 
World War II. 

Keel for the vessel will be laid late this 
year or early in 1949 at the Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Corporation 
yards, Newport News, Va. Cost is estimated 
at $124,000,000. It would “normally” re- 
quire four years to build, it was stated, but 
the ship could be completed sconer with 
high priority. 

Officials emphasized that the new giant 
carrier is a “normal development.” It will 
be 1,030 feet long—actually 1,090 feet at 
its greatest length, including hull and 
flight deck. Present largest carriers are the 
Midway class, about 980 feet in length and 
listed as having a 45,000-ton displacement. 


As yet unnamed, the planned new carrier 
is designated as the CVA-58. 

This newest and largest carrier is ex- 
pected to be “capable of operating an air- 
plane of well over 100,000 pounds.” Weight 
of the wartime B-29 bombers was listed as 
120,000 pounds. 

With larger planes, the ship will be pro- 
tected by aircraft of much greater range 
than is now possible, it was emphasized. 

Requirements for a carrier to operate 
such planes were listed as: deck strength 
for impacts as high as 500,000 pounds; 
stability for high topside weights; increased 
flight deck area; room for more supplies, 
fuel and munitions, plus additional per- 
sonnel; greater armor and armament; and 
higher speed than previous carriers. 

Speed of the CVA-58 is planned to be 
about 33 knots. 

Bridges for commanding the ship will 
be below the flight deck and have tele- 
scopic facilities. Although World War II 
carriers had the island with flag and ship 
bridges above the flight deck in a structure 
on the starboard side of the ship, the new 
carrier will be the Navy’s third experience 
with the flush-deck construction. 

The historic U. S. S. Langley, the first 
carrier which was commissioned in 1922, 
had a flush deck. The U. S. S. Ranger was 


designed in 1934 to have a flush deck, but 
an island was added for navigational and 
fire-control purposes. 

In addition to providing more space for 
plane operations, the flush deck will make 
the ship less easily detected by an enemy, 
it was indicated. 

Four catapults for launching planes are 
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included in plans for the CVA-58. In ad 
dition to the two catapults at the bow, a 
on existing carriers, there are to be another 
pair, one on each side. 

The size of the new ship, which wil 
have a waterline beam of 130 feet and a 
maximum fixed width of 190 feet above 
the waterline, will make it another of 
group of the Navy’s largest ships that can 
not pass through the Panama Canal. 

Design studies for the new carrier have 
been under way since October, 1945, th 
Navy revealed. Present plans were ac 
cepted after some 78 different designs had 
been made. 

The picture on the cover of this week’ 
Science News Letter is an artist’s concep- 
tion of the carrier. 

Science News Letter, October 16, 1948 


Body Converts Poison Gas 


> POISONOUS carbon monoxide, popu- 
larly known as garage gas, can be con- 
verted into harmless carbon dioxide in the 
living body. Evidence for this, obtained in 
part from experiments with radioactive 
carbon from the atomic pile, was reported 
by Dr. Wallace O. Fenn of the University 
of Rochester at the dedication of the De- 
troit Institute of Cancer Research Labora- 
tories. 

Certain bacteria have been known to live 
on the energy obtained from the burning 
of carbon monoxide to carbon dioxide in 
their bodies. But, as Dr. Fenn put it, “it is 
news that we ourselves may to some extent 
share these metabolic potentialities with the 
bacteria.” 

On the practical side, he doubts whether 
the reaction would ever do us any good. 
The amount of burning is too small, he 
said, to be of any practical importance in, 
for example, cases of carbon monoxide 
poisoning. There is always the possibility, 
however, that these findings, which are 
contrary to previous scientific belief, may 
contribute to the solution of some other 
problem. 

Dr. Fenn’s report is, as he pointed out, 
an “I told you so” sequel to a scientific 
paper he published 16 years ago. In that 
paper he gave evidence that carbon monox- 
ide was burned to carbon dioxide in certain 
frog tissues. Other scientists were frankly 
skeptical. Recent attempts in California to 
confirm the finding with experiments on 
man using radioactive carbon were unsuc- 
cessful. 

“Now,” Dr. Fenn reported, “thanks 
chiefly to the work of one of our graduate 
students, Prof. Robert C. Clark of Abilene 
Christian College in Texas, I am able to 
report that frogs and mice confined in a 
closed space containing carbon monoxide 
gradually use up small but measurable 
quantities of this gas. And further that 
isolated tissues (muscle kept alive outside 
the animal’s body) exposed to 80% carbon 


monoxide containing the radioactive carhon 


14 produce carbon dioxide containing ap- 
proximately the amount of radioactive 
carbon that was predicted from the earlier 
experiments. 

“It seems definite therefore that carbon 
monoxide is burned to carbon dioxide in 
living tissues in small amounts.” 

Since carbon monoxide is, so far as 
known, never produced in the normal 
chemical processes of living cells, the tissues 
apparently never “knew” they could burn 
the gas until the experimenter tried the 
test. And, contrary to what might be ex- 
pected, muscles do not increase their rate 
of burning of the gas after “practice.” After 
17 days and in half a dozen individual 
frogs living in atmospheres containing sub- 
lethal concentrations of carbon monoxide, 
the muscles had “completely forgotten how 
to burn the carbon monoxide,” Dr. Fenn 
reported. 

These experiments which revealed the 
muscle forgetfulness were conducted in his 
laboratory by Dr. Tulio Velasquez of Peru 
who was hoping to gain new knowledge 
of muscle chemistry in relation to exposure 
to high altitudes. 

Science News Letter, October 16, 1948 


“Cost of Living” Raise 
Proposed for the Ducks 


>» A “COST OF LIVING” pay increase 
for ducks is being urged. 

It would be in the form of a 20% boost 
in the cost to hunters of killing ducks 
The National Resources Council of Amer- 
ica, meeting in New York, went on record 
as favoring a jump from one to three 
dollars in the price of duck stamps. Some 
members of the conservation group urged 
an even greater fee increase. 

Proceeds from the sale of the stamps are 
used to pay the costs of saving and increas 
ing duck populations. 

Science News Letter. October 16, 1945 
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Flies Spread Diarrhea 


Scientific proof is now available that flies are in- 
volved in the spread of diarrheal diseases which often 


kill young children. 


» SCIENTIFIC crime detection methods 
have mow convicted a criminal suspected 
for years but never before brought up 
against convincing evidence ef his crime. 
The criminal is the fly. The crime is the 
spread of diarrheal diseases that yearly 
attack babies, small children and even 
grown-ups, often killing the younger vic- 
tims. 

The heroes of the story, though they 
probably won’t like being cast in that role, 
are Dr. James Watt and Scientist Dale R. 
Lindsay of the U. S. Public Health Service. 


For two years these men have carried on 
their hunt for evidence to convict the fly 
of spreading diarrheal diseases. Modern in- 
secticides, such as DDT, have been their 
chief weapons. Hidalgo County, Texas, was 
the scene of their activities. It was selected 
because it has always had a large amount 
of infectious diarrheal diseases as well as a 
major fly problem. 


Towns in the county were divided into 
two comparable areas. One set of towns 
was sprayed every six weeks with DDT 
and periodic counts of the fly population 
were taken. When material increase of flies 
was noted, spot re-treatments were made, 
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sometimes as often as twice weekly. 

The other set of towns was left un- 
treated. Children in both sets of towns 
were studied by laboratory analyses of cul- 
tures. Family histories were taken and an 
analysis was made of deaths reported re- 
sulting from diarrheal diseases. 

As the fly control measures progressed, a 
marked decrease was noted in cases of 
diarrheal diseases due to Shigella infection 
in the treated towns. 

When treated and untreated towns were 
reversed, the treated ones being left to the 
mercy of fresh fly populations, and the 
previously untreated ones getting DDT 
sprayings, the number of cases of diarrhea 
in the towns soon became reversed. As fly 
populations increased, diarrhea increased, 
and the reverse. 

Health authorities and private citizens 
who have fought flies on the theory that 
they spread diarrheal diseases now can be 
encouraged to renew their war on flies 
with scientific proof of the fly’s criminal 
role. 

Details of the study were reported in 
Pustic Heattu Reports, official U. S. P. 
H. S. scientific publication, 

Science News Letter, October 16, 1948 


Flying Safer with Radar 


> AIRPLANES in the future will bring 
you more surely to port through storm or 
darkness because of new radar designs now 
being developed. 

Radar paints a picture of the terrain over 
which your plane must fly, making it pos- 
sible to travel through darkness or in 
overcast, Lt. Comdr. E. W. Harrison of the 
Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics stated in 
Washington at the joint meeting of the 
International Scientific Radio Union, Amer- 
ican Section, and the Institute of Radio 
Engineers. 

With radar a pilot can check wind veloc- 
ity and direction without leaving the course. 
Even in unfamiliar terrain he can safely 
avoid mountains and peaks. To some de- 
gree radar will warn a pilot of another 
aircraft in the immediate vicinity, or of a 
thunderstorm or weather front. 

Wartime sets have shown that for better 
performance a radar set must have: 

1. Simple, readable indicator—this would 
present pictorial information so that a 
mininvum of interpretation is required. 

2. Switchable GSC*-pencil beam antenna 


—with this either type of pattern can be 
selected by the pilot. 

3. Stabilization of the antenna in roll— 
this lets the pilot bank the plane without 
losing the radar presentation. 

4. Increased transmitter power and re- 
ceiver sensitivity—this gives a greater range 
for beacons, land mapping and weather 
detection. 

5. Quick-neutral stabilization position— 
this permits use of radar as an artificial 
horizon in the event of instrument failure. 

6. Five microsecond pulse—this pulse is 
used specifically to detect weather. 

These features are being incorporated in 
the AN/APS-42 radar, now being engi- 
neered for production. 

“During the past two years the Navy, 
Air Force and commercial airtines have 
been flight testing twe wartime radars to 
determine what features are needed for a 
transport radar and how such a redar can 
contribute to safety of flight,” Comdr. 
Harrison said. 

“At the same time Joint Air Parce-Nevy 
programs have been underway to produce 
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vuilable cadats for Wansport aircraft, ube 
specifications of these radars being based 
upon the results of the flight testing pro 
gram.” 

Science News Letter, October 16, 1948 


Electron Beam Used for 
Study of Metal Surfaces 


> A SCIENTIFIC instrument for the study 
of surface layers ef metal less than a 
quarter-millionth of an inch thick may aid 
in the development of longer-wearing 
metals for aircraft engines and other prod- 
ucts. 

Known as an electron diffraction instru 
ment, the device was built by the general 
engineering and consulting laboratory of 
the General Electric Company. A beam of 
electrons, the negatively charged bits of 
atoms, is shot through the thin sheet of 
metal. The image made by the electrons is 
captured on a fluorescent screen or photo- 
graphic film for study. Surface cities 
such as corrosion and crystal structure are 
revealed by the image from the beam. 

Dr. J. G. Hutton predicted that the in 
strument will be important in metallurgical 
studies for electrical equipment and for 
research on a wide number of industrial 
products. The electron diffraction instru- 
ments are now in use in various labora 
tories. 

Science News Letter, October 16, 1948 





ELECTRONS AID IN 
STUDY—Dr. J. G. Hutton is shown 
inserting a sample into the electron 
diffraction instrument which is used 
to study corrosion and crystal struc- 
ture of metal in General Electric 
Compeny’s laboratory. 
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Neighbors Pick Leaders 


> REGARDLESS of who is elected to the 
Presidency on Nov. 2, the real leadership 
of the country will not be in his hands. 

The real leaders of the American democ- 
a nameless group, without titles, 
without often without even 
being aware that they are leaders. They are 
selected without ballots by the common 
consent of their neighbors who put faith in 
their foresight and judgment. 

About one man out of 20 in your 
community is such a leader. It is he, and 
not the political speaker, determines 
locally or 


racy are 
salar ies, and 


own 


who 
how his neighbors vote, either 
for President. It is he who swings senti- 
ment toward or away from the new bond 
issue, or toward building a better school or 
raising the teacher's pay. This is true in the 
country. It is also true in the city. 

This pattern of leadership characteristic 
of American democracy was revealed when 


the U. S. Department of Agriculture Soil 
Conservation Service attempted to inaugu- 
rate a program of soil conservation. What 


the soil conservationists discovered about 
leadership was done long before the pres- 
ent political campaign. The Government 
scientists are careful not to apply the results 
to politics. 

Soil conservation is a strictly community 
undertaking. It does no good for one 
farmer to plow his acres on the contour, to 
eliminate gullies, or to plant trees and soil- 
holding grasses, if his next-door neighbor 
is going to let all the drainage from his 
land wash over the boundary and is going 
to permit overgrazing on his grassland. 

And the way to get all the farmers to 
work together to plan and put into effect 
an adequate conservation program is not, 
it was found, for a Government man to go 
in and tell everybody what they must do. 
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How close can you get to a jet plane’s nose 
without being sucked in? p. 248 


What are some of the features of the new 
giant helicopter? p. 247 


BIOCHEMISTRY 
What happens to poisonous carbon monox- 


ide in the body? p. 242 
CHEMISTRY 
From what products can simple sugars be 
made? p 252 
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Question Box 


p. 243, General Electric Co.; 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Co. 


There are certain molders of opinion in 
each community. There is the newspaper 
editor, the preacher or priest, the teacher, 
the banker or maybe a clubwoman. These 
are effective. But if you hope to enlist co- 
operation in an enterprise, you can’t leave 
it to these people to carry it out for you. 
They influence thinking, but it is not they 
who produce action. 

If you want community action on a pro- 
gram, the thing to do is hunt up the 
real leaders and explain your project to 
them. This is done through an ecologicai 
study of the community, Dr. John P. Shea, 
U. S. D. A. psychologist, has found. The 
scientist first looks the community over to 
find out how the people live—their cus- 
toms, occupations, economic life, religion, 
recreation, education. 

In some places the school has an impor- 
tant role in affairs and much can be done 
to inform the community through it. But 
in another locality, the people do not “hold 
much with book larnin” and would con- 
sider it an indignity to be invited to a 
meeting in the schoolhouse. 

It is easy to locate the molders of opinion 
in the community; you just ask any one of 
them and he can name for you practically 
all the others. But to locate the leaders of 
action, you must ask the followers. 

It is the person who has the respect of 
his neighbors. He is, usually a man of few 
words—he leads mainly through what he 
does. His neighbors watch him. When he 
takes his hogs to market, they know it is 
the most favorable time to sell. If he plants 
soy beans or wheat, the neighbors would 
not think of putting all their land into 
corn. 

The natural leader in America is just a 
little above average in intelligence, but not 
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How con you economize on fuel? p. 250 

How large will the new super carrier be? 
p. 242 
GENETICS 

What is the official 
genetics? p. 24 
MEDICINE 

How were flies found to be the spreaders 
of diarrhea? p. 243 
PSYCHOLOGY 

How is a community leader chosen? p. 244 
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too different from his neighbors in this 
respect. He is always a man of courage, 
willing to try new things and take the 
initiative in making changes. He is a man 
of established soundness of judgment that 
other men can rely on. He is community 
minded; he thinks of the welfare of hi 
neighbors. 


It takes a man about one third of a life 
time to establish leadership in a com 
munity, but it is then permanent and h 
usually maintains his position until deat! 


Without this man’s nod of approval fo: 
an issue or a candidate, his followers wi! 
not budge. 


Science News Letter, October 16, 1948 
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# Aiding Young Scientists 


Boys and girls who like science want to join Science Clubs of America. 
One third of a million boys and girls already do belong to the 15,000 
clubs affiliated with Science Clubs of America. Each club is sponsored by 
an adult who combines knowledge of science with a willingness to help 


young people. 


Parents: you can help your son or daughter learn more about science. 

Educators: you can give your students the benefit of national and state 
affiliation with thousands of other young scientists. 

There is no charge for affiliation of a club. 


Eighth Annual Search for 
Talent Now in Progress 


About 16,000 high school seniors will 
enter the Eighth Annual Science Talent 
Search for the Westinghouse Science Schol- 
arships this year. 

From them the judges will choose 300 
boys and girls for honorable mention and 
will recommend them to the colleges, uni- 
versities and technical schools of their own 
choice. 

Out of the 300 a total of 40 will be 
selected to attend the annual Science Talent 
Institute in Washington, D. C., March 3-7, 
1949. They will be eligible for $11,000 in 
Westinghouse Science Scholarships ranging 
in size from $100 to $2,800. 

Students living in Alabama, Georgia, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia and Wiscon- 
sin will be entering a state Science Talent 
Search at the same time they enter the 
Eighth Annual Science Talent Search for 
the Westinghouse Science Scholarships. 

Through a cooperative arrangement with 
Academies of Science and colleges in the 
above states all boys and girls who enter 
the national will be competing in the state 
Science Talent Search at the same time and 
are thus assured of a double chance of 
winning scholarships and other assistance 
for further education in science. 

Complete details of how to enter the 
national and state Science Talent Searches 
are available from Science Clubs of Amer- 
ica. 


30 States Are Cooperating 
With Work of SCA 


A total of 30 states work with Science 
Clubs of America to increase opportunities 
for youth to practice in science. 

Academies of Science, colleges, universi- 
ties, newspapers, museums and other organ- 
izations in these states work closely with 
SCA to give boys and girls a chance to 
meet together, become acquainted with the 
scientists of the state and to visit places of 
scientific interest in their area. 

Cooperating states are putting an increas- 
ing amount of time and energy into giving 


boys and girls first hand acquaintance with 
the science of their state and an apprecia- 
tion of the opportunities for them as devel- 
oping scientists. 

Meetings, conferences, trips, conventions, 
congresses, fairs, are held. Many states have 
radio programs, speakers bureaus and pub- 
lications for the clubs. 

All sponsors in affiliated clubs are kept 
informed of all cooperative arrangements 
and thus can coordinate national and state 
functions into the planning of their own 
club program. 


New 1949 Edition of SCA 
Sponsor Handbook Is Ready 


The 100-page SCA Sponsor Handbook, 
full of time-saving helps and right-at-your- 
fingertip information, has been completely 
revised and is now ready to make your 
science club program and activities the 
best ever. 

Packed into its pages is information on: 

How To Orcanize Your Science Ctus— 
this step-by-step outline of how to start a 
club is a gold mine for the new sponsor 
and a treasury of ideas for the experienced 
one. 

Activities ror Your Science Crus—in 
dividual and group plans gleaned from the 
experiences of thousands of clubs. 

Projects Your Science Crus Can Un- 
DERTAKE—a compilation of 1,000 projects 
done by science club members is invaluable 
as a check list. 

Co-Proyects ror Your Cius—real jobs 
in science your members can do with well- 
known scientific organizations. 

How to Get Crus Pusticiry—how to 
let the public know what your club is do- 
ing and thus get support for new plans. 

AFFILIATED Groups IN Various STATEs-— 
lists organizations cooperating with SCA in 
30 states. 

Science Service Arps ror Science Crus 
—the many services of this organization for 
the popularization of science are at your 
disposal. 

How to Conpuct Your Science Fair— 
how to plan a science fair for the smallest 
school or the largest city. 

E1icHtH ANNUAL Science TALENT SEARCH 
—how to help the talented seniors to get 
scholarship assistance for further study of 
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science in a school of their choice. 

RECOMMENDED Books FoR ScIENCE CLUBS 
—a reading list or a check list for adding 
to your club or school library contains 
hundreds of titles of standard or new books 
in science. 

Free AND Low Cost MareriAls FOR 
Science Cruss—over 300 companies offer 
free and low cost materials to supplement 
club laboratory or library. 

Wuere Science Cruss Are Locatep—a 
tabulation of the distribution of affliated 
clubs in the United States, possessions and 
foreign countries. 

One copy of the SCA Sponsor Handbook 
is sent free of charge to the sponsor of each 
affiliated club. (Price to others: $1.00.) 


Activities and Programs 
Of Affiliated Clubs 


Harpinspurc, Ky.—The B. U. G. S. Club 
of Hardinsburg High School has taken 
over the care of the plant life of the school 
yard. They water the plants during the 
summer, bring in those that need winter 
protection and replant them in the spring. 

AppLeton, Wis.—The 12 to 15 year olds 
in the Junior Scientists Club of McKinley 
Junior High School have started a school 
museum where they display what they col- 





FUN WITH PLASTICS—Birthday 
parties are more fun when there is no 
fear of damage caused by breaking 
or spilling. Here the tablecloth is 
plastic coated, ‘the children eat from 
plastic dishes and play with plastic 
toys. Even the birthday cake is deco- 
rated with tiny candles set in plastic 
candle holders. 
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lect in their study of chemistry, radio, 
electricity, minerals and insects. 

Bay Vuacz, On1o—The Bay Science 
Club has its own nature trail with trail 
markers and identification boards made of 
masonite. 

Newtown Souarse, Pa.— Hamsters and 
white mice are raised by the Atomettes of 
Ellis College for experimental purposes. 
They have a science museum and a nature 
trail they have laid out on the campus. 

Mrp.atown, Mp.—Since most of the 
Beaker Breakers at Middletown High 
School are girls they have chosen to experi- 
ment with textiles, drugs and cosmetics. A 
lighting survey they conducted convinced 
the community something should be done 
to provide better lighting in the school 
building. 

Miami Beacn, Fia.—The Curiosity Club 
of Normandy School erected a bird feeding 
station, established a school garden and put 
on a chemical magic show before the stu- 
dent body. On weekly field trips they have 
visited an airfield, shipyard, bakery, dairy, 
candy factory, fruit packers, gas works, 
veterinarian, newspaper plant and a farm. 

Avexanpria, Va.—At St. Stephens Boys 
Scheol the 32 members of the Explorers 
Society planned and constructed a lily pond 
for the school. They raise fish, mice and 
pigeons but are interested too in muclear 
physics, electricity and radio. 

Prosser, Wasu.—The 10 boys in the 
Sigma Delta Science Club of Prosser Senior 
High School held an All-Hi Revue and 
earned over $400.00 for a science exhibit. 

Baton Rovucr, La.—A questien box be- 
tween students and club members is con- 
ducted by the Biology Club of Baton Rouge 
High School. To further their biological 
studies they have received animals from 
Louisiana State University and phants from 
local garden clubs. 

Racine, Wis.—Outside their club room 
window the six members of the Science 
Club of William Horlick High School have 
their own bee hive. They watch the bees at 
work through the glass panel walls of the 
hive and sell the honey to pay for inci- 
dental expenses of their other work. 

Des Mornes, lowa—No one can wear the 
monogram of the General Science Club of 
Amos Hiatt Junior High School until he 
has won a certain number of points by 
completing science projects. Stars are added 
to the monogram for additional points 
won. 

Horyoxe, Mass.—All the movies in the 
Holyoke High School are run by certified 
operators who have been trained by the 
Science Club. 

Battimore, Mp.—The Chemistry Club of 
Patterson Park High School is composed 
of 23 members chosen for high proficiency 
in that subject. Preventien of accidents is a 
hobby with the club and their record is 
clear in spite of the difficult experiments 
they perform. They have visited lecal plants 
making sulfuric acid, oxygen, porcelain and 
refining ores. 

Fasswo, Catir.—The eight girls ia the 
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Camera Club of San Joaquin High Schooi 
supply most of the prints for their school 
paper amd year book and make their own 
Christmas cards photographically. 

Syracusz, N. Y.—The Grant Science Club 
of Grant Junior High School has had a 
Science Fair annually for the past five 
years. Members advance in rank from third 
to second to first class and are then en- 
titled to wear the SCA felt emblem. If they 
earn more than 224 points they may be- 
come expert, master and finally (with 1,000 
points) member of MIDUX honor society 
and are awarded the SCA silver emblem. 
The club has its own news sheet. 

SHaron Hut, Pa.— The Bi-Phy-Chem 
Club of Sharon Hill High School is 14 
years old. They have just finished a 16 
minute 8 mm. motion picture of the activ- 
ities of their club for one year. 

Soutu Bsenp, Inp.—Noon hours at James 
Whitcomb Riley High School are enlivened 
by the free demonstrations put on by the 
Riley High Mad Scientists. Crowds gather 
when they demonstrate polarized light, 
radioactive disintegration, chemical indi- 
cators and phosphorescent and fluorescent 
materials. 

Anpover, Mass.— The 35 boys in the 
Science Club at Phillips Academy have free 
access to the laboratories of their school 
four afternoons a week. Each member has 
a project of his own with mechanics and 
chemistry leading in popularity. The club 
owns two automobile and one airplane 
engine, all of which are torn down and 
reconstructed by the members. 

San Francisco, Carir.— Aptos Junior 
High School is fortunate in having the 
Projectionist Club. Its 22 boys obtain and 
show all motion pictures and slides used in 
the school. They service and operate all 
projection equipment. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.— For 18 years mem- 
bers of the Chemistry Club of Shortridge 
High School have been studying chemistry, 
visiting places of scientific interest and in- 
viting prominent scientists to speak to 
them. Seven field trips were made last year 
in connection with a continuing project of 
“fingerprinting of Indiana glaciers.” 


Otton, Texas— Six scientists from as 
many professions visited the Olton Science 
Club in Olton High School during the past 
year at the request of the 46 members. 
After giving lectures on the requirements 
and future possibilities of the professions 
they answered questions of the members. 

Convent Station, N. J.— The Tri Sci 
Club of 35 girls at St. Elizabeth Academy 
keeps up a lively and interesting business 
of preparing and exchanging specimens of 
all kinds with other schools. 

Los AnceLEs, Catir.—The R. V. Club of 
Washington High School has devised its 
own uniform of white shirt or blouse and 
black skirt or trousers with the SCA felt 
emblem prominently displayed. They wear 
their uniforms for science teas, Christmas 
Carolling and when they visit other clubs. 

New York, N. Y.—The 35 boys and girls 
in the Auduben Club of Public School 4 


do most of their bird observations in cir, 
parks. They have their own nature roon 
and school museum run by these 11 to 1: 
year olds. 

Mitwaukez, Wis.— The 20 boys wh. 
make up the membership of the Physic: 
Club of Marquette University High Schoo 
are weathermen. Their daily weather obse: 
vations are used by the local station, a: 
published in the local paper and are sent i; 
to the U. S. Weather Bureau. So muc 
interest has been generated in this proje 
that radio stations, suburban areas an 
parents often request information fror: 
them and report data to them. 

OKLAHOMA City, Oxia.—The seven Re 
tort Tumblers of Capitol Hill High Schoo) 
are making and grinding lenses to get first 
hand information about their favorite sub 
ject, optics. 

MitprakE, Carir.— Eight 15 to 18 year 
olds got interested in nature study through 
scouting and have banded together in the 
Natural Science Club. Following any in- 
terest of any member they take hikes to 
gether to see for themselves plant and 
animal life in the surrounding mountains 
and forests and have visited a planetarium 
and observatory. Their treasures brought 
back are displayed in a library and exhibit 
room where members and non-members 
are welcome to browse at will. 

Oak Ripce, Tenn.—The Seekers of Sci- 
ence at Oak Ridge High School like to 
collect galls, fossils and algae. They are all 
members of the Tennessee Junior Academy 
of Science. 

Freeport, N. Y.—For 17 years students 
at Freeport High School have belonged to 
the Science Club. Last year the 25 members 
visited a ship propeller factory, power 
plant, village sewage disposal plant and in- 
vited lecturers on herpetology and heredity. 
While the majority lean toward physics and 
machinery in their interests there are small 
groups or individuals in almost every field 
of science. 

Stockton, Cauir.—The 35 members of 
the Tom Edison Club of Edison High 
School go to every spot they can locally 
that is connected with their varied interests 
in science but when distances are too great 
they invite speakers to come to their meet- 
ings. 

Crarxssurc, W. Va.—A herbarium of 
the flowers of Harrison County has been 
started by the Science Club of Washington 
Irving High School. The small hot house 
they constructed themselves is now the 
home of many kinds of flowers. 

Curtis, Nes.—Every one of the 56 mem- 
bers of the UNSA Science Club of the 
University of Nebraska School of Agricul- 
ture has a project of his own. These range 
from crops and soils, livestock and poultry 
to first aid and chemistry. 

For full details on how to belong to 
Science Clubs of America or how to engage 
in any of its activities write to: Science 
Clubs of America, 1719 N Street N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Science News Letter, Qeteher 14, 1948 
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Soviets Reject Mendel 


Russian biological leader bans Western viewpoint 
on heredity. His theory is that environmental forces can 
alter inheritable characteristics of organisms. 


>» BASIC AGREEMENT between Soviet 
and Western viewpoints on genetics is pos- 
sible on one point—and probably on one 
point only: that the two schools simply do 
not use the same language. They may use 
the same words, but they mean quite dif- 
ferent things. 

Russia’s new official leader in biology, 
Academician Trofim Lysenko, gives his 
identification of heredity: “The property of 
a living body to require definite conditions 
for its life, its development and to react 
definitely to various conditions.” This 
translation was made by Russian-born Prof. 
Theodosius Dobzhansky, now at the Uni- 
versity of California, recognized as one of 
the world’s leading geneticists. 

But those words, to Western ears, mean 
physiology and not heredity or genetics, as 
any highschool biology student will tell 
you. By heredity or genetics the Western 
student of the life sciences understands the 
mode of transmission from one generation 
to the next of inherited characters or prop- 
erties, essentially as first described by 
Gregor Mendel and later amplified by 
Thomas Hunt Morgan and his followers. 


Soviet Biological Teaching 


The latter point of view is dogmatically 
rejected by the now dominant Soviet school 
of biological teaching. Pravpa, commenting 
on Lysenko’s report, praises his approach 
as “essentially materialist and dialectical,” 
and in the next sentence condemns the 
Mendel-Morgan trend as “in essence a 
metaphysical and idealist trend.” But this 
is argument by epithet, and gets you no 
where save to an impasse. 

Academician Lysenko avowedly looks to 
the late I. V. Michurin, Russia’s “Burbank,” 
as his teacher in the idea that external 
forces can impress new inheritable char- 
acters on plants and animals. Back of 
Michurin he appeals to Charles Darwin. 

One passage in his Herepiry anp Its 
VARIABILITY is interesting in this connec- 
tion: “Sex cells and other cells serving for 
reproduction are, as a rule, created, have 
their origin as a result of the development 
of the organism as a whole, through 
transformation, through metabolism of 
various organs. As a result, the past de- 
velopment is, as it were, accumulated in the 
cells giving rise to the new generation.” 

This might well be taken as a paraphrase 
of Darwin’s own theory of “pangenesis,” 
which postulated the carriage of all the 
qualities of a plant or animal to its germ 
cells by hypothetical “gemmules”; except 
that Lysenko is rather less definite about 


the mechanism of transfer than Darwin 
was. 

Pangenesis was dropped, even as a 
theory, after better microscopic methods 
demonstrated the existence of chromo- 
somes, and mathematical calculations based 
on their behavior in cell division made 
possible close prediction of the results of 
still-untested hybrid matings. However, this 
whole basis of modern plant and animal 
breeding in the West (and in the USSR, 
too, until very recently) is now flatly re- 
jected by Soviet biologists under their new 
leadership, with the official approval of the 
Bolshevik Party. 

Some recent work in genetics in this 
country has tended to modify the idea that 
nuclear genes are the only heredity-deter- 
mining entities in the cell. Such are the 
researches of Prof. T. M. Sonneborn of 
Indiana University and Dr. C. Leonard 
Huskins of the University of Wisconsin. 
However, closer examination of these new 
modes of heredity shows them to be as 
deterministic as the action of the nuclear 
genes themselves, so that believers in the 
inheritance of acquired characters will find 
no comfort here. 

To a detached observer of the human 
scene there should be something ironically 
amusing in the present debate. On one side 
is the school of thought avowedly materi- 
alist and hence, it might be supposed, 
solidly deterministic. Yet its advocates 
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vehemently assail the idea of determinism 
in heredity among animals and plants. On 
the other side is a mixed array of scientists 
whose personal philosophies run the whole 
gamut from mechanistic determinism to 
complete freewill, stoutly defending a 
highly deterministic biological system first 
proposed by a Catholic priest! 

The present revolution in Soviet biology 
is of course only the latest act in a long 
drama, running back more than a dozen 
years. Late in 1936 word was received in 
this country that Prof. N. I. Vavilov, then 
the foremost exponent of Mendelian gen- 
etics in Russia and one of the world leaders 
in his field, had been placed under arrest. 
Comment was immediate, widespread and 


unfavorable. 


Emphatic Denial 

Official] Soviet denial of the arrest was 
prompt and emphatic. It was accompanied 
by a denunciation in Izvestia of alleged 
editorial comments in this country, in 
which the New York Times and Science 
Service came in for special mention. In the 
same article, Izvest1a announced a forth- 
coming debate between Vavilov and Ly 
senko on their points of difference. 

In 1939, an international genetics con- 
gress was held in Edinburgh, at which 
Vavilov was chosen to preside. However, 
neither he nor any of the other Russian 
delegates attended the meeting. 

During the war, reports reached this 
country that Vavilov had fallen completely 
from favor, and had died in a Soviet con- 
centration camp, about 1943. Confirmation 
of this report was lacking, but nothing has 
been heard directly from Vavilov since 
then. All other “orthodox” geneticists in 
the USSR are now in varying degrees of 
eclipse, and Lysenko and his group are 
triumphant. 

Science News Letter, October 16, 1948 





LARGEST TRANSPORT HELICOPTER—This is an artist’s conception of 

the all-metal tandem-rotored Piasecki XH-16, which is as big as a C-54 air- 

liner and the detachable capsule compares with a Greyhound bus in size. 

The detachable capsule for speeding loading and unloading is estimated to 
nearly double the payload to be carried by the plane. 
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Scientific Freedom Urged 
To Promote Progress 


> FREE DISCUSSION among research 
scientists in fields of importance to military 
strength is necessary if America is to keep 
ahead in new knowledge necessary to na- 
tional security. Dr. Theodore P. Wright, 
Cornell vice president for research, warned 
at the dedication of the Cornell Laboratory 
of Nuclear Studies in Ithaca, N. Y. 

In deciding what is to be kept secret, Dr. 
Wright declared that it should be realized 
that “all advanced nations will eventually 
develop by their own research the knowl- 
edge we are striving to keep from them, 
and within a short period of time.” 

Cross-fertilization of ideas facilitates ad- 
vance, Dr. Wright said. The rate of ad- 
vancement of science is retarded by the 
introduction of restrictions on the free dis- 
semination of information, he emphasized. 
Even workers in different fields should 
have free opportunity for discussion. 

“The nation on its toes passes on to next 
problems long before a mimic nation fully 
understands and can apply past secrets,” 
he said. 

All democracies must remain free from 
totalitarian restrictions, and the universities 
must aid military strength to assure this, 
Dr. Wright declared, adding that univer- 
sities must aid the military establishment 
in every way practicable to insure their 
own basic freedoms. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 


Seven Gain High Honors 
For Their Achievements 


> ACHIEVEMENTS contributing to the 
nation’s health have gained seven scientists 
the 1948 Lasker Awards of the American 
Public Health Association, Dr. George 
Baehr, president of the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine announced. 

Dr. Baehr, chairman of the Association’s 
Awards committee, named as winners in 
the scientific field, Dr. Selman A. Waks- 
man of Rutgers University, and Dr. Rene 
J. Dubos of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, jointly, for their work 
on antibiotics, and Dr. Vincent du Vig- 
neaud of Cornell University Medical Col- 
lege, fur studies of transmethylation and 
contributions to the chemistry of biotin 
and penicillin. 

For outstanding administrative achieve- 
ment, Dr. Martha M. Eliot of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau in Washington, and Dr. 
R. E. Dyer of the National Institutes of 
Health in Bethesda, Md., were also selected 
as winners. 

The department of medicine and surgery 
of the Veterans Administration will receive 
the group award honoring especially Dr. 
Paul R. Hawley, former chief medical 
director, and Dr. Paul B. Magnuson, chief 
medical director, for their program of med- 
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ical care for veterans during the war. 

The awards consist of $1,000 each, and a 
gold replica of the classical statue, The 
Winged Victory of Samothrace, used in 
this instance as a symbol of victory over 
death and disease, for individual winners, 
and a silver statuette for group award 
winners. They will be formally presented 


Nov. 11 at the American Public Health 
Association’s 76th annual banquet in 
Boston. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Find You Can Get Close to 
Jet Engine without Danger 


> IF YOU ARE very careful, you can 
walk up to within two or three feet of the 
nose of a jet plane while its engine is turn- 
ing at full power without danger of being 
sucked in by the intake. 

Lieut. A. L. Hall, medical service corps, 
U. S. N., has just done it at the Naval Air 
Test Center at Patuxent River, Md. He 
was able to stand within two feet of the 
plane, a North American FJ-1 Fury. His 
reactions, he reports, were like those 
“caused by a 30-knot wind.” 

Heavy safety lines were attached to his 
body while he made the test. Other tests 
were made with a dummy figure, the size 
and weight of a man. The results, the 
Navy emphasizes, apply only to the type of 
plane used in the experiment. Twin-jet 
aircraft would have a greater danger area 
directly in front. 

The tests apparently were made because 
of the speculation oh the subject since a 
civilian mechanic was killed a year ago at 
the Muroc Dry Lake test center in Cali- 
fornia when he walked in front of a jet 
plane and was sucked in. 
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ENGINEERING 


New Techniave Gives More 
Accurate Light Measures 


> MORE ACCURATE light and exposure 
meters are being developed, using a new 
technique for building light-sensitive cells, 
the Illuminating Engineering Society was 
told in Boston. 

Three new instruments using the cells 
were displayed by G. B. Buck, II, of the 
General Electric Lamp Department, Cleve- 
land. He explained the new method con- 
sists of cementing proper lenses, and in 
some cases, filters to the cells. This corrects 
errors caused by both color and reflection, 
the engineer reported. 

The new light meters included a pocket- 
size meter, low-range meter and a multi- 
range model. Accuracy of the small pocket 
meter was listed as within 10% for any 
color of light or angle of light incidence. 
The other meters are 100 and 10 times 
more sensitive, respectively, Mr. Buck said. 

Science News Letter, October 16, 1948 
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MINERALOGY 


New Uranium Mineral 
Found in Belgian Congo 


> A NEW RADIOACTIVE mineral con- 
taining the atomic bomb element, uranium, 
has been discovered in Africa and identified 
in New York. 

The newly-discovered mineral was found 
in the Belgian Congo. J. F. Vaes, of Union 
Miniere, Jadotville, Belgian Congo, sent 
samples to Dr. Paul F. Kerr, Columbia 
University geologist. 

Laboratory tests by Dr. Kerr showed 
that the material is a previously unknown 
uranium mineral. It has been named 
“sengierite,” in honor of Edgard Sengier, 
who directed wartime mineral production 
in the Belgian Congo. 

Sengierite is found in small green crys- 
tals which cling to a chlorite-tale rock 
found in mines in the Belgian Congo. It is 
similar to the American uranium mineral, 
carnotite, except that sengierite is a copper 
uranium mineral, while carnotite is a potas- 
sium uranium material. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Helicopters Can Be Towed 
To Scene of Disaster 


> HELICOPTERS can be towed in the air 
hundreds or even thousands of miles for 
use in rescue operations at a remote disaster 
such as a plane crash, it was proposed. 

The U. S. Air Force Air Material Com- 
mand at Wright Field, Ohio, has been con- 
ducting tow tests with helicopters, the semi- 
oficial Arr Force Macazine_ disclosed. 
These tests point up the possibility of using 
helicopters at the scene of disasters almost 
anywhere on the earth, the journal indi- 
cated. 

A large helicopter could take off verti- 
cally, with a line attached to the tow plane. 
When the tow plane had taken off, the 
helicopter would ease into autorotative 
flight with its engines shut off. In this way, 
the rescue helicopter could be towed great 
distances at high speeds. 

When the disaster scene was reached, 
the helicopter would cut loose and begin 
rescue operations. It could be towed back 
by catching the tow line in the air or it 
could operate independently, if there were 
airfields in the area. 

The Piasecki Helicopter Corporation, 
Morton, Pa., pointed out that its HRP-! 
twin-rotored helicopter might be used in 
such operations. This plane was described 
as the only transport helicopter now in 
prodtction. It seats 10 persons or can carry 
six litters for rescue work. 

Science News Letter, Octeber 16, 1948 
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BOTANY 


Grafts Made Successfully 
On Unrelated Plant Stock 


> SUCCESS in making such “impossible” 
grafts as sweet clover on sunflower, cowpea 
on tomato, and tomato on geranium is 
reported by Dr. Louis G. Nickell of the 
Osborn Botanical Laboratory at Yale Uni- 
versity. Hitherto it has been supposed that 
grafts would “take” only if stock and 
scion were closely related, as is the case 
with the tomato-on-potato grafts frequently 
made. 

Most of the experiments described by Dr. 
Nickell were carried out with the sweet- 
clover-on-sunflower combination. Here the 
sweet-clover piece, or scion, was implanted 
in the pith of the sunflower stalk. Within 
a week there was good evidence that the 
grafts were “taking,” and some of them 
remained in healthy growing condition for 
as much as five months. Microscopic exam- 
ination of sections showed that permanent 
connections between the sap-carrying ves- 
sels of stock and scion had been made. 

Details of the experiments are given in 
Scrence (Oct. 8). 
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NUTRITION 


Girl “Guinea Pigs” Aided 
In Study of Iron in Diet 


> SIX LIVELY 13-year-old girls of assorted 
sizes are back in school after spending their 
entire summer vacations as “guinea pigs” 
in a food and nutrition research project at 
Cornell University. They helped scientists 
study how much iron a 13-year-old girl 
needs in her diet for good health. This is 
the first time such a project has been under- 
taken. 

Being subjects wasn’t tough, reported the 
girls—“it was a lot of fun, like a summer 
houseparty. Besides, we got an allowance 
of $3.00 a week.” 

They slept two girls to a room in a col- 
lege apartment, got up at 7:30, made their 
beds, and went for a short walk before 
breakfast. A series of rotating chores fol- 
lowed — dishwashing, keeping charts, etc. 
They played games, went on hikes, attended 
lectures and did almost anything except 
take into their mouths unauthorized food 
or liquid. That is why swimming was 
taboo. Lake water isn’t properly distilled. 
They could spend one Saturday night at 
home, but had to take a box breakfast with 
them. If they got too thirsty while away, 
they could drink city water if they meas- 
ured it carefully and reported the amount 
consumed. 

They ate “high” daily—meat every day, 
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sundaes three times a week; all the lemon- 
ade and cookies (special kind) and en- 
riched bread and jelly they wanted between 
meals—as long as everything was entered 
in the record book. 

The adolescent sextet styled themselves 
the “Ferric six.” 

A year from now the scientists will be 
able to tell the world not only how much 
iron a healthy 13-year-old requires, but 
also how she responds to certain levels of 
calcium and nitrogen. 

Science News Letter, October 16, 1948 


AERONAUTICS 


Floor Chute Allows Escape 
From New Navy Jet Plane 


> A FLOOR CHUTE ESCAPE device 
features a new Navy twin-jet airplane now 
undergoing flight tests at the Air Force test 
center at Muroc Dry Lake, Calif. The 
plane is an all-weather fighter, suitable to 
operate from carrier decks, which can also 
be used as a long-range patrol or long- 
range escort fighter. 

This escape chute is for pilot use should 
bailing out be necessary at high speeds. At 
lower speeds, bailing out is provided for 
through normal methods. Another impor- 
tant feature is speed brakes, consisting of 
two hydraulically actuated flaps which ex- 
tend outward from the fuselage just for- 
ward of the tail. By the use of these, the 
pilot can quickly decelerate for slow carrier 
landing aporoaches, or for other purposes. 


The new plane was constructed by the 
Douglas Company and is powered by two 
Westinghouse turbo-jet engines. It will be 
known as the ZF3D-1, or the Skynight. It 
is of conventional design, although it has 
square wingtips. Other details are not yet 
revealed. 
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Mirror-Making Is Helped 
By Using Calcium 


> MAKING OF special mirrors and other 
fine evaporation-coating jobs are helped by 
calcium and related elements serving as 
go-betweens in ironing out the incompati- 
bility between the tungsten or tantalum 
heating coil and the gold, silver, copper 
and other coating metals. Left to them- 
selves, these metals refuse to wet the coil 
when melted, but just drop off. However, 
William H. Colbert and Arthur R. Wein- 
rich, both of Brackenridge, Pa., have found 
that by alloying a little calcium into the 
coating metal they can get it to spread out 
nicely over the heating coil, whence it is 
evaporated and so reaches the surface to be 
coated. 

No less than eight patents, Nos. 2,450,850 
through 2,450,857, have been issued on this 
process. Rights are assigned to the Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company. 

Science News Letter, October 16, 1948 
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MEDICINE 


Nine Out of Ten Rh Babies 
Saved by Transfusions 


> NINE out of 10 Rh babies are now 
being saved from death by modern treat- 
ment, including replacement blood trans- 
fusion, Dr. Louis K. Diamond of Harvard 
Medical School announced at the New 
York Academy of Medicine graduate fort- 
night. 

Before 1942, the overall mortality from 
this disease, he said, was about 40%. At 
that time treatment consisted of small 
transfusions, usually of the father’s blood. 
In the following few years, with the use 
of Rh negative blood for these trans- 
fusions, the mortality fell to about 30%. 
Then when doctors began delivering the 
baby earlier in cases where the condition 
was known to be developing, the mortality 
dropped to almost 20%. In the last two 
years, using replacement transfusion, the 
mortality has dropped to about 10%. 

In these transfusions, instead of giving 
small amounts of blood, all the baby’s blood 
is drained and replaced with healthy blood. 
Only Rh negative blood should be used, 
Dr. Diamond cautioned. 

While this takes care of the blood condi- 
tion, other complications must be watched 
for and treated, Dr. Diamond said, “lest 
the anemia be cured but the patient 
succumb.” 
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Civilian Airways System 
Is Inadequate for War 


> AMERICA’S air traffic control system 
would offer “only moderate assistance to 
our military forces in time of emergency,” 
a Civil Aeronautics Administration official 
warned the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers meeting in Los Angeles. 

The nation has the best air traffic control 
in the world, but it is inadequate for even 
today’s civilian needs, declared Frederick 
B. Lee, deputy administrator of civil aero- 
nautics. 

Urging the development of all-weather 
flying, Mr. Lee said, “The split-second 
tempo of another war will brook no delays 
for weather. 

“Our entire existence as a nation may 
hinge on the efficiency of the airways sys 
tem actually operating at the outbreak of 
hostilities.” 

The CAA official described plans for an 
all-weather system for both civilian and 
military use, agreed upon in detail through 
the Radio Technical Commission for Aero- 
nautics, and a 15-year program for mod- 
ernizing and mechanizing the airways. 
This program, which will require uatil 
1963 to complete, will cost more than 
$1,100,000,000. But this cost is far less than 
the potential benefits, Mr. Lee emphasized. 

Science News Letter, October 16, 1948 
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Enough Fuel if Not Wasted 


Although production of coal, oil, and gas are ap- 
proaching an all-time high this year, there is also an 
increased demand from the field of powered tools. 


By A. C. MONAHAN 


> THERE WILL BE fuel enough for the 
nation’s homes this winter if fuel users cut 
unnecessary wastes, and no special emer- 
gency arises. Reasonable conservation is all 
that is required. 

Total fuel production is about at an all- 
time high in America, but demands are 
higher than ever before. Much of the pro- 
duction is needed for power, which is as 
essential as heat. But comfortable homes 
during the cold months ahead will prevail 
if available fuels are properly used. 

There is little that is really new in the 
practices to be followed to save fuel and 
still enjoy heating comfort. The steps to be 
taken are well summarized in a new bul- 
letin of the U. S. Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, entitled Fuel Consump- 
tion in the Home. They are somewhat as 
follows: 

l. The person who pays for the fuel 
should fire the furnace. 

2. Fuels should be selected that are best 
adapted to the particular heating plant. 

3. Houses must be put in good condi- 
tion to save heat. 

4. Heating plants must be kept in good 
operating condition. 

5. Overheated houses waste 
cause discomfort to occupants. 

6. Proper firing of the particular fuel 
used is essential 


fuels and 


Fuel Economy 


Maximum economy of household fuels 
means equally as much to the national 
economy as it does to the individual, the 
government agency states. 

Coal production this year is approaching 
an all-time high. About 11% more crude 
oil is being processed this year than last. 
Natural gas pipe lines have an increased 
carrying capacity. But this does not mean 
that there will be fuel to waste. 

Along with the increased production 
there is an increased demand. The Ameri 
can population has increased and there are 
more homes to heat. Also the use of pow- 
ered tools is rapidly replacing hand imple 
ments, and power requires fuel. 

Even the ordinary housewife appreciates 
this when the monthly electric bill comes 
in. Then she remembers that all the new 
electrically driven household gadgets, from 
heated bed blankets to furniture polishers, 
use energy that came from fuel. 

The demand for fuel oil and gasoline has 
increased much more rapidly than the de- 
mand for coal, although coal is still the 


principal household fuel in the United 
States. Part of the increased demand for 
fuel oil is a result of conversion from coal 
heaters to oil-burners. The number of 
homes in America now heated with oil 
aproaches 4,000,000, compared to some 
2,500,000 in prewar days. 

But there are other liquid fuel users that 
play a big part in oil shortages. Horse and 
mule power on American farms are disap- 
pearing. Considerably over 3,000,000 farm 
tractors are now in use. This is nearly a 
60% increase over 1940 figures. Before the 
end of this year there will be some 40,000,- 
000 motor vehicles on the nation’s streets 
and highways, compared to 38,000,000 in 
prewar days. They burn gasoline, it is true, 
but the more gasoline made from petro- 
leum, the less fuel oil is obtained. 


Crude Oil 


Crude oil does not yield a fixed ratio of 
oils and gasoline. In the refining process, 
crudes are “cracked” to yield additional 
gasoline when the demands for it are 
heavy. Therefore home-heaters have a pri- 
mary interest in gasoline conservation, even 
if they own no automobile. A saving in 
gasoline makes a larger production of fuel 
oils possible. Avoiding unnecessary driving 
and riding will cut gasoline usage, and 
properly adjusted carburetors save much 
fuel. 

While coal production has increased, de- 
mands have increased also. Europe is still 
in need of American coal. Public utilities 
are heavy coal users, and the greatly ex- 
panded use of electricity for lighting, cook- 
ing and power has expanded the demands 
of the power plants for fuel. 

The oil industry seems to be certain that 
there will be no general suffering this win- 
ter for the lack of liquid fuels in spite of 
increased demands, providing users coop- 
erate by easily taken conservation steps. 
There may be temporary shortages in cer- 
tain areas because of distribution problems. 
The Middle West is the most important of 
these because much of its supply of oil is 
brought by tank cars. Present pipelines are 
inadequate, and delay in laying new lines 
is due largely to steel shortages. 

Barring unforescen contingencies such as 
a sudden rise in demand for oil products 
from the military, the East Coast area will 
probably have enough gasoline and light 
fuel oils for the winter provided proper 
conservation steps are taken by users, a 
recent report from the Oil Industry Infor- 
mation Committee states. This area is 
served largely by ocean tankers from the 


Gulf Coast, the cheapest form of transpor 
tation for petroleum products. 

The Gulf Coast area will have sufficient 
supplies to meet needs because this area 
produces some 60% of the United States 
petroleum supply and transportation prob- 
lems are easily handled. The Rocky Moun. 
tain area presents special problems, but the 
oil industry says they can all be met. West 
Coast supply and demand is in balance, 
and no special problem is expected if con. 
ditions remain normal. 


Clean Furnace 


To conserve fuel in the oil-burning 
home, proper cleaning and adjustment of 
the furnace equipment is important. It is a 
job for an expert. The cost is more than 
returned in the fuel saved. The coal-burn- 
ing furnace needs thorough cleaning and 
adjustment also, but it is a job that can be 
done satisfactorily by ordinary users al- 
though expert service is desirable occa- 
sionally. 

The number one essential in cleaning the 
coal-burner is concerned with the interior 
walls of the combustion chamber and the 
upper chamber and tubes where the heat 
comes in contact with the walls that pass 
it through to the steam, hot water or air 
that circulates throughout the house. The 
layers of soot that form on them can cut 
heating efficiency from 20% to 40%, allow- 
ing the heat to escape up the chimney 





PREVENTIN@~ HEAT LOSS—Fi- 
ber glass stripping is easily inserted 
in cracks and crevices and along win- 
dows to prevent the escape of hot air. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN HEATING—This bungalow has 144 recording thermo- 
couples to study heat losses from a building and to test new heating controls. 


instead of warming the building. The 
special wire brush, made for the purpose, 
does a good job if vigorously used, even by 
an amateur. 

Furnace drafts and dampers must be 
adjusted so that there are no leakages and 
so that the proper amount of air is ad- 
mitted to insure complete combustion. One 
of the greatest losses in the coal burner is 
due to the escape of combustible gases 
given off from the heated coal which should 
be burned completely in the furnace rather 
than permitted to pass to the outer world 
by the chimney route. 

A house in poor physical condition can 
not be heated economically. Heat escape 
must be prevented. Heat losses are through 
cracks and crevices, unnoted by the ordi- 
nary eye, and through walls and windows 
and doors. 

Window stripping is an important item 
in preventing heat escape. But there are 
often, even in apparently well-built houses, 
spaces between window frames and brick 
or other masonry walls through which air 
easily passes. A wet finger held near the 
frame on the inside of a house will often 
detect the existence of such spaces if there 
is a wind blowing on the outside. 

The answer is simple. It is easy to stuff 
the cracks and crevices with strips of rags 
or with some of the special plastic products 
or putty made for the purpose. A new fiber 
glass stripping, made by Malanco, Inc., Blue 
Island, Ill., will not rot, is unharmed by 
vermin, and can be inserted with the back 
of a kitchen knife. 

Other leak spots are common in base- 
ments where the house sills do not fit 
snugly to the masonry foundation. They 


are common also in the attic along the 
eaves. Great losses occur through the roof 
itself unless the under sides of the rafters 
are boxed in with relatively airtight wood 
or insulation panels. If winter snow melts 
rapidly in cold weather on the roof of a 
house, it is a sign that better insulation is 
probably needed. 

Heat losses from ordinary buildings are no 
longer just a guess. Many scientific studies 
have been made to determine where they 
occur and to what extent. University of 
Illinois studies are outstanding, but other 
technical colleges may make important con- 
tributions. Outstanding work was done 
also by Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company which manufactures among other 
items heat measurers and regulators. This 
company built a special bungalow on a 
roof-top seven stories above the ground. 
The building was equipped with 144 re- 
cording thermocouples put in all sorts of 
places. The purpose was two-fold: to study 
insulation and heat losses, and to test new 
heating and air-conditioning controls. 

Storm windows have been found in all 
studies to be a number one step in heat 
conservation. Double sash can save up to 
30% of the heat ordinarily wasted from 
rooms without them. Wall insulation is 
also important. Another fuel-saving step is 
leaving unused rooms unheated. It is very 
important that the fireman knows best 
firing methods. The techniques with an- 
thracite, high-volatile and low-volatile bitu- 
minous coals are far different. Coal com- 
panies and state technical colleges usually 
have available expert directions for using 
the various fuels, 
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“There is no more 
Fateful Force in man 
than hostility.” 


~ CRIME ~ 


and the 


MIND 


by Walter Bromberg, M.D. 








An analysis of the criminal mind 
—the background and cause for 
its distortion, the inner meaning 
of the criminal’s defiant behavior 
—presented from the findings of 
hundreds of individual case his- 
tories of men and women. 


The same impulses that drive 
a man to crime exist in normal 
behavior. The control key is “‘con- 
science.”’ Here are authoritative 
facts on social environments and 
psychological developments that 
transform the normal into the 
criminal mind. 


The average citizen as well as 
all those who deal professionally 
with crime will find this book val- 
uable not only for an understand- 
ing of the problems involved but 
for the indications of the develop- 
ment from such beginnings as 
juvenile delinquency. 


204 Pages. $4.50 


At your bookstore or: 








LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 


' 

| J.B. Lrpprncott Company, Medical Division! 
| East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa.| 
I enclose $4.50 for my copy of Bromberg’s | 
CRIME AND THE MIND. 
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Do You A 


Eggs will absorb odors quickly if stored 
with onions or lemons. 


Some 2,000 gallons of paint is required 
o cover the dome and central section of 
the national Capitol in Washington. 
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From 1937 to 1947, butter consumption 
in America declined frorm 16 pounds to 11 
pounds per person 


Some 40,000,000 cars, trucks and other 


THE MICROSCOP 























SPENCER SCHOLAR’S 
MICROSCOPE 


Series 78-79 


Before 
Company began to ¢ 
an ideal teaching micro- 
scope, our representatiy es 
asked teachers 
what features they desired. 
The answers were numerous 
and positive: more simplic- 
ity . . . more comfort 

more dependability in the 
hands of novices. From these 
we evolved the new, radical- 
ly different, Spencer Scholar's 
the micro- 


American a 


esign 


countless 


M icroscope 
scope designed to meet your 


requirements, 


For illustrated catalog 
write Dept. K111. 


American @ Optical 


COMPANY 
Scientific Instrument Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 





E YOU ENCOURAGE 


Mlanupacturers of the SPENCER Seceniific. 
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motor vehicles will be using American 
streets and highways before the end of the 
year; it is a 17% increase over the 1941 
figure. 


The importance of chemistry in the 
world is indicated by the membership in 
the American Chemical Society; it is the 
largest professional scientific society in the 
world and now has some 58,000 members. 


To take a census of fur-seals on Alaska’s 
Pribilof islands, every breeding place, or 
rookery, on the islands was photographed 
from a plane at 1,000-foot altitude; the fur- 
seal herd numbers over 3,800,000 animals. 


p Us TO DESIGN 
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Fuel Oil Saving Possible 
With New Combustion Head 


> A SAVING of 25% in fuel oil is pos- 
sible with a new combustion head for home 
burners revealed by the Shell Development 
Company in New York. After several years 
of testing, the patented device is now avail 
able to burner manufacturers without 
royalty to the developing company. 

The new combustion head is for use 
with high-pressure, gun-type oil burners. It 
is offered to burner manufacturers without 
royalty in the interest of fuel conservation. 
It was perfected by the company in 1944, 
and first installed for tests in the homes of 
a few company employees. Since then it has 
been licensed to a few oil burner manu- 
facturers, permitting them to make it an 
integral part of their domestic burners. 

Design of the combustion head is the key 
point in efficient oil-burner operation. All 
other parts of the burner serve merely to 
convey the air and oil to the combustion 
head. Here the oil is finely atomized, thor- 
oughly mixed with air and burned. While 
as much as 150% excess air may be needed 
with conventional combustion heads, the 
new Shell head requires only from 5% to 
10% excess air. The result is a tremendous 
saving in heat losses through the chimney, 
and combustion that is free of soot and 
smoke. 
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Simple Sugars Can Now 
Be Made from Farm Wastes 


> SIMPLE SUGARS, fermentable into in- 
dustrial alcohol and other useful products, 
can be made from the cellulose in corn- 
cobs, oat hulls, straw, sugarcane bagasse 
and other farm wastes by a process on 
which U. S. patent 2,450,586 has just been 
granted to two U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture scientists, Drs. John W. Dunning 
and Elbert C. Lathrop of the Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory at Peoria, IIl. 
Wood sugar and related compounds con- 
taining only five atoms of carbon per 
molecule are first obtained by treating the 
cellulosic material with dilute sulfuric acid. 
The residue is quickly dried in a current 
of warm air, ground up fine, and converted 
into a slurry or thin paste. This is treated 
with a warm solution of sulfuric acid, at 
from 7% to 9% concentration, under pres- 
sures of from five to 45 pounds per square 
inch. This converts the cellulose into dex- 
trose, which emerges as a 10% sirupy 
solution. This is treated with lime to 
neutralize the remaining acid, and is then 

ready “as is” for fermentation. 
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Electric fences, placed along railroad 
lines where there is danger of rock fall, 
automatically set block signals in stop 
position when broken by sliding earth of 
falling rock. 
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Announcement to Teachers 


“I am a high school student and I find 
Science News Letter very useful in 
keeping me up on recent developments 
in science.” JOSEPH MAYFIELD, JR., 
18517 Van Nuys Blvd., Pacoima, Cali- 
fornia. 


“In conducting research work for a 
term paper for one of my classes, I 
have found Science News Letter the 
most beneficial and helpful of all peri- 
odicals I have yet had occasion to use.” 
MALcoM M. JULIAN, Elliott Ball Hall, 
Muncie, Indiana. 


“T read your magazine and I think it 
is wonderful! It should be in all schools 
to promote science and American in- 
genuity.” J. S. BACON, Breaux Bridge, 
Louisiana. 


“T teach General Science in the Junior 
Part of the School, and naturally have 
to keep up to date in order to answer 
all the questions the children are so 
anxious to ask. It is hardly necessary 
for me to say how welcome the postman 
is, when he brings another issue of 
Science News Letter!” J. KENNETH 
Brown, c/o Friends School, Hobart, 
Tasmania, Australia. 


“T think that Science News Letter is 
without doubt, the best way for a 
science teacher to get the most for his 
money.” A. RALPH BOoXELL, Clinton 
High School, Clinton, Missouri. 


“I take this opportunity to tell you 
that I am enjoying Science News 
Letter very much. It is a clear, concise, 
and comprehensive digest of current 
science. I find it very helpful in my 
science work.” SISTER LORETTO THOMAS, 
St. Joseph High School, Pittsfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


“The kids (ages 6-10-11) go for it each 
week—swell.” LT. Compr. H. SEIEL- 
STAD, U. S. Coast Guard, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


“I find Science News Letter very useful 
in my work and congratulate you on 
its development. Wishing you continued 
success with this valuable magazine, I 
am,” ALFRED J. PYKE, Luther College, 
Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. 


“We are new subscribers and took only 
a short subscription as a trial but the 
entire family find Science News Letter 
of great interest.” Mrs. FrRep J. 
Hoopes, Box 52, Paoli, Pennsylvania. 


“May I say that Science News Letter 
is the most stimulating non-professional 
magazine I read? And its book listing 
brings me references often not avail- 
able elsewhere for months.” May V. 
SEaGorE, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of California, Los 
Angeles, California. 


YOUR STUDENTS WILL BENEFIT 
AND SO WILL YOU oe ‘ea 


SCIENCE SERVICE offers to teachers its Science News Letter 
BUNDLE MAILING. 


You can obtain 10 or more copies of Science News Letter each 
week, for use by students at home or in class, at ONE HALF 
the single copy price when all the copies come addressed to 
you and in one bundle. 





Note some of the comments at the left. They explain why 
Science News Letter is popular with students as well as teachers. 
It brings the excitement of change and new developments, and 
thus makes learning easy (which reduces your teaching load). 


For 714c a copy, every science student you teach can have 
his own Science News Letter each week. Collect 33c a month 
from each and you will come out right. 


Order your needs on the coupon below. Start your BUNDLE 
subscription now, and stop it whenever you like. Most teachers 
continue right up to examination time, and start again in the Fall. 


poccccccccccccccc 


BUNDLE SERVICE ORDER BLANK 
SCIENCE SERVICE (10 or more copies) 
1719 N Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 





Please send me copies of Science News Letter in one bundle 


each week through (date) and send bill at 7c 


per copy as instructed below. 


Address weekly BUNDLE to: 
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Street Address 
City, Zone, State ee ee ee eee eee 
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- Books of the Week .- 


TO SERVE YOU: To get books, send us a check or money order to cover retail price. 
Dept., SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


from issuing organizations. 


ANATOMY OF ParapisE: Hawaii and the Islands 
of the South Seas—J. C. Furnas—Sloane, 
542 p., illus., $5.00. Romance, history, legend 
and information are mingled in this readable 
book issued in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Aromic Impasse 1948: A Collection of Speeches 
by Frederick Osborn, Deputy United States 
Representative to the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission—Department of State— 
Govt. Printing Office, 48 p., paper, 15 cents. 
The ideas expressed here, the author says, 
are “a reaction to being faced with a dread- 
ful problem in close association with a group 
of able men from diverse nations striving 
urgently for a solution.” 

THe Bettevue Story—Page Cooper—Crowell, 
277 p., $3.00. This history of a famous hos- 
pital founded in 1658 is at the same time an 
account of much of the medical history of 
this country. Told in popular style. 

Butcn Looxs to You—Department of Labor— 
Govt. Printing Office 18 p., illus., paper, 10 
cents. Emphasizing tne supervisor's part in 
the prevention of accidents. 


Cuarts oN Nucrear Puysics — Westinghouse 
Research Laboratories, with supplementary 
booklet, 36 p., illus., paper, $1.00 for set, 


extra booklets 10 cents. Beautiful wall charts 








QUICK-READING 
TEMPERATURE-CONVERSION TABLES 


For speed, when you're converting degrees 
F to C, and vice versa, you can now use a 
simple, compact “Sauveur-type” table all the 
way from absolute zero to 3350 C and 6062 F, 
in increments of one degree. 


For quantities, there’s a slight charge: ten 
copies for 75¢; 50 for $3.25; 100 for $6.00. 
Te minimize bookkeeping, kindly order from 
our Advertising Dept., and include check for 
exact amount... but please note that a single 
copy will be sent free on request. Better get 
one! Ask for Note Book EN-33(1). 





LEEDS & NORTHRUP COMPANY 4977 STENTON AVE. , PHILA 44, PA 


LEEDS & NORTHRUP 


ener, MET ENTS reemerers ~wiome< utes <get- Tenet ene Puma 


irl. Ad EN-83(la) 





Address Book 
Ask for free publications direct 


suitable for school room or laboratory por- 
traying graphically in color principles of 
modern physics. 

Earty Days or Or: A Pictorial History of the 
Beginnings of the Industry in Pennsylvania— 
Paul H. Giddens—Princeton University Press, 
150 p., illus., $6.00. A beautiful book that 
will appeal to those interested in either 
petroleum or history. 


EpucaTIONAL ExcHaNnces UNpER THE FuL- 
BRIGHT Act — Department of State — Govt. 
Printing Office, 6 p., paper, 10 cents. Foreign 
currencies and credits belonging to the U. S. 
as a result of sales of surplus property abroad 
can be used to send Americans abroad for 
study and for bringing students of other 
nations here. 


EpucaTIon IN A Divipep Wertip: The Function 
of the Public Schools in Our Unique Society 
—James Bryant Conant—Harvard University 
Press, 249 p., $3.00. Having in mind the 
conflict between the ideas prevalent in Russia 
and those of the democracies, the author 
attempts to make clear that “the strength of 
this republic is intimately connected with the 
success or failure of our system of public 
education.” 

THe EssentiaLs OF OrcaNnic CHEMIsTRY—C. 
W. Porter and T. D. Stewart—Ginn, 394 p., 
illus., $4.00. Primarily for students of medi- 
cine, pharmacy, dentistry, home economics 
and agriculture as well as for non-science 
students who want a short course. 


First SUPPLEMENT 1948 BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
GEoLocy AND Naturat Resources or NortH 
Daxota—Chrissie E. Budge—North Dakota 
Research Foundation, 90 p., paper, free upon 
request direct to Research Foundation, Bis- 
marck, N. D. 


HavANA CHARTER FOR AN _ INTERNATIONAL 
TrapE OrcanizaTion: Including a Guide to 
the Study of the Charter—Department of 
State—Govt. Printing Office, 155 p., paper, 
35 cents. 

An InTRopucTION To Cotor—Ralph M. Evans 
—Wiley, 340 p., illus., $6.00. A beautiful 
book written without use of specialized ter- 
minology and so suitable alike to photog- 
raphers, physicists, psychologists and artists. 
Liberally illustrated in both black-and-white 
and color. 

[r Took Courace: Tales of Adventurous Dis- 
covery—Stanley Rogers—Holiday House, 268 
p., illus., $3.00. Romantic stories of scientific 
expedition and research. 


MENDELEYEV: The Story of a Great Scientist— 
Daniel Q. Posin—McGraw-Hill, 345 p., illus., 
$4.50. A delightfully written life of the 
Russian scientist best known for his Periodic 
Table of the Elements. 


Nucvear Rapiation Puysics—R. E. Lapp and 
H. L. Andrews—Prentice-Hall, 487 p., illus., 
$6.00. An authoritative text in a new and 
interesting field employing a non-mathemati- 
cal approach. To the general reader, Dr. 
Arthur Compton points out: “It is studies 
such as this that change our world.” 


PuysicaL Gerotocy—Chester R. Longwell, 
Adolph Knopf, and Richard F. Flint—Wiley, 


$d ed., 602 p., illus., $5.00. A cextbook re 
vised and enlarged. 

PopuLAR MecHanics Mororist’s HaNnpBoox 
535 Helpful Hints for Safer, More Economi- 
cal, and Happier Service From Your Car— 
Editors, Popular Mechanics Magazine, Eds.— 
Popular Mechanics Press, 156 p., illus., $2.00. 
How-to-do-it articles. 

RecENT STUDIES IN THE MECHANISMS OF Em- 
BRYONIC DeEvELOPMENT—E. J. Boell, and 
others—New York Academy of Sciences, 205 
p., illus., paper, $3.50. Nine papers by as 
many authorities in the field. 

Tue Tuyrorw anv Its Diseases—J. H. Means— 
Lippincott, 2d ed., 571 p., illus., $12.00. 
Based on the clinical material from the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. 

VERNALIZATION AND PHOTOPERIODISM: A Sym- 
posium—A. E. Murneek and R. O. Whyte 
with others—Chronica Botanica, 196 p., illus., 
$4.50. An international symposium on the 
physiology of flowering reporting research in 
Russia, Germany, Great Britain, U. S. A., 
and India. 
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Forgotten poisons in the home are the 
cause of many accidental deaths each year; 
of the 1,500 persons who die each year of 
accidental poisoning in America, more than 
25 per cent are children under five years 
of age. 


LINGUAPHONE 
TS is your Paceport 


to the Worid 

MF j In your own home, alone or in a 
group, you can now learn to speak 
19) SPANISH - PORTUGUESE 
FRENCH » RUSSIAN 
ITALIAN - GERMAN 
or any of 23 other languages by the world-famous 


LINGUAPHONE 


Conversational METHOD 


You learn the new language by listening 
to voices of native teachers. It is amaz- 
ingly simple; thousands have succeeded. 
Educators hail Linguaphone as a notable 
advance in simplifying the mastery of 
languages. That is why so many Lingua- 
phone Sets are used in schools, colleges, 
universities, as an aid to fluent speaking. 
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SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
3) RCA BUILDING, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
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I 31 RCA Bidg., New York 20, N. Y. | 
| Send me the FREE Linguaphone Book. | 
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ASSEMBLE 
Tiluye YOUR OWN 
BI BINOCULARS! 


Complete 
Optics! 


Complete 
Metal Parts 


SAVE 
More Than 
V2 
Regular Cost 


WOVERNMENT'S 7 x 50 BINOCULARS 


(American Made—not Jap, French or German) 
Here’s an unusual! opportunity to secure a fine 
set of Binoculars at a substantial saving of 
money. Offered here are complete sets of 
Optics and Metal Parts for the 7 x 50 Binoc- 
ulars. These components are new and all 
ready for assembly. Fuil instructions supplied. 
METAL PARTS—Set includes all Metal Parts 
—completely finished—for assembly of 7 x 50 
Binoculars. No machining required. Bodies 
factory hinged and covered. A sturdy Binoc- 
ular Carrying Case is optional with each set 
of Metal Parts. 
Steck No. 842-Q ____ $39.40 Postpaid 
plus $4.80 for Case _________.._..Total $44.20 
OPTICS—Set includes all Lenses and Prisms 
you need for assembling 7 x 50 Binoculars. 
These optics are in excellent condition—per- 
feet or near perfect and have new low reflec- 
tion coating. 
Stock No. 5102 Q—7x50 Optics—$25.00 Postpaid 
NOTICE: Add 20 percent Federal Excise Tax 
to your remittance if you buy both the Binoc- 
ular Optics and Metal Parts. 

ARMY'S 6 x 30 BINOCULARS 
COMPLETE OPTICS & METAL PARTS— 
Model M-13Al1, 6 x 30 Binoculars (Waterproof 
Model). Everything you need—ready for as- 
sembly. When finished will look like a regular 
factory job costing $102 to $120. The Optics 
are new, in perfect or near-perfect condition. 
Have new low reflection coating. Metal parts 
are new and perfect, all completely finished. 
No machining required. Bodies factory hinged 
and covered. Complete assembly instructions 
included. 

Stock No. 830-Q._...____________ $40.00 Postpaid 
plus $8.00 tax _..__._....__..___.._ Total $48.00 
METAL PARTS ONLY—Model M-I13A1, 6 x 30 
Binoculars. No Optics. Same Metal Parts as 
described for Stock No. 880-Q. 
Stock No. 832-Q—6 x 30 
OO $25.00 Postpaid 
OPTICS FOR 6 x 30 BINOCULARS (No Metal 
Parts.) Perfect and low reflection coated. 
Stock No. 5130-Q ___.. $15.00 Postpaid 
SAME OPTICS AS ABOVE — Coated — but 
slight seconds. 
Steck No. 6124-Q _____.______ $12.75 Postpaid 
If you buy both the Binocular Optics and the 
Binocula: Metal Parts, your purchase becomes 
subject to 20% Federal Excise Tax. Be sure 
to add amount covering tax te your remittance 
or your order cannot be filled. 
OPTICS AND METAL PARTS are available 
for Monoculars (% a Binocular). For complete 
details, write for Bulletin No. 14-Q. 
POLARIZING VARIABLE DENSITY 
ATTACHMENT FOR BINOCULARS 
An amazing effective unit for controlling 
amount of light reaching your eye. Cuts down 
glare in sky, and overwater observations. Eag- 
ily snapped on and off over the eye cups of 
American made 7 x 50 Binoculars. Govt. cost, 
$8.30 each. 
Stock No. 20,000-Q....... ss __.$2.00 Postpaid 
Above Polarizing Attachment also adaptable 
to Govt. 6 x 30 Binoculars with substitution 
of special Eyecups. 
Stock No. 20,010-Q— 

6 x 30 Eyecups__._.___.__75c¢ pr. Postpaid 
POLARIZING OPTICAL RING SIGHT 
(Unmounted) Used in gun sights—especially 
for shotguns. As you look through, you see 
a series of rings that you superimpose on 
your target. No front sight required. In- 

creases degree of accuracy. 
Stock No. 2067-Q..... = s—S si«é$4.00 Postpaid 





















6 POWER 
GALILEAN 
TELESCOPE 


mercial Surplus) 28mm diameter Achromatic 
Srseetive Lens sturdily constructed of aluminum, 
7 in. long, extends to 9 in. Complete with carry- 


ing case. 

Stock No. 941-Q 
8 POWER 

ELBOW TELESCOPE 


Gov't Cost $200.00 
Our Price $17.50 
Big 2 in. diam- 
eter objective. 
All lenses Achromatic. Amici- 
prism erects the image. Four 
built-in filters—clear, amber, i 
neutral and red. Slightly used condition but all 
guaranteed for perfect working order. Weight 5 
Ibs. Can be carried but a trifle bulky. Excellent 
for finder on Astronomical Telescope. 
Stock No. 943-Q $17.50 Postpaid 
20X PRISM SPOTTING SCOPE SET—Consists of 
all lenses and prisms (slightly chipped) you need 
to make a good, standard 20X Spotting Scope. 
Low reflection coated. 57mm dia. Achromatic ob- 
jective. Direction sheet included. 
Steck No. 5145-Q stiiieieciesiteadl $22.00 Postpaid 
(Also surplus Rifleseopes—Write for Bulletin 18-Q) 


$3.00 Postpaid 





TELESCOPE EYE-PIECB—Consists of 2 Achro- 
matic lenses F.L. 28mm. 
Stock No. 5140-Q._.- si Postpaid 


INFORMATION 
EDMUND Optics Make Excellent 
XMAS Gifts 


Read entire page carefully each month. 
There are often new items of interest. 
Be sure to specify “‘stock numbers” and 
enclose payment with your order. Buy 
with complete confidence that merchan- 
dise will be exactly as represented. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

w for FREE CATALOG 


GOV'T FIRE STARTING LENSES 


(Gov't Cost 60c. Our Price 25¢ ea.) 
Issued during war for emergency use to start fires 
if lost without matches. Double convex lens—51 
mms dia. ... F.L. 88mms. Edges may have slight 
chips as perfect edges were not required by Govt. 
specifications. May be used as magnifying lens. 
Also can be used as condensing lenses in 85mm 
projectors. 

Stock No. 1093-Q += ===> 25¢ ea. Postpaid 
SPECIAL OFFER—50 for $11.25 or 100 for $20.00 
RAW OPTICAL GLASS ... An exceptional op- 
portunity to secure a rge variety of Optical 
Pieces both Crown and int glass (seconds) in 
varying stages of processing. Many prism blanks. 
Stock No. 703-Q—8 lbs. (min. wt.) $5.00 Pestpaid 
Stock No. 702-Q—1% Ibs. _.... $1.00 Postpaid 
NEW 50-PAGE IDEA BOOK "FUN WITH 
CHIPPED EDGE LENSES" 
Contains wide variety of projects and fully covers 
the fascinating uses of all lenses in set listed 









above ... only $1.00 Postpaid. 
ANNOUNCING! 1948 Annual Gadget Con- 
test. IT'S FUN! IT'S EASY! BIG CASH 


PRIZES fer Optical Gadget IDEAS! Write 


for ENTRY BLANK and Detalis! 



















IF YOU'RE INTERESTED IN OPTICAL BARGAINS 


sg Write for FREE CATALOG Q 
EDMUND SALVAGE COMPANY - P.O. AUDUBON, NEW JERSEY 











We Hove iiterally Millions of War Surplus 
Lenses and Prisms for Sole ot Bargain 
Prices. Numerous Types of Instruments Too! 






UNUSUAL 
BARGAIN 


BUBBLE SEXTANTS 





These Army Air 
Forces Bubble Sex- 
tants cost the Govt. 
about $125.00 each. 
A real bargain at 
our price at $12.50! 
Wooden carrying 
case included. Also 
auxiliary items. 
Wartime used. 
BUT COMPLETE- 
LY REPAIRED. 
COLLIMATED 
AND PUT IN 
GOOD WORKING 
ORDER. If not satisfied that Sextant is ex- 
actly as represented, return within 10 days for 
refund. Full directions for use accompany 
each shipment. 

Stock No, 924Q __.___ — $12.50 Postpaid 
Same Sextant as above, but BRAND NEW and 
with Automatic Electric Averaging Device and 
Illuminated Averaging Disc for nighttime use, 
Govt. cost $217. Though brand new we have 
re-checked Bubble and Collimation and GUAR- 
ANTEE perfect working order. 
Stock No. 933-Q _ $22.50 Postpaid 


: SIMPLE 
LENS KIT 


Some Govt. surplus, some commercial surplus, 
some chipped rejects, some perfect, few coated 
.. + im any event an excellent bargain. Con- 
taining Piano Convex, Double Convex, Con- 
cave, Miniscus Lenses. Dia. range 5mm to 
40mm. Assorted focal lengths. 

Stock No. 5-Q—45 lenses $5.00 Postpaid 
Stock No. 10-Q—80 lenses $16.00 Postpaid 
10 LENS KIT—THE LENS CRAFTERS DE- 
LIGHT! Fun for adults! Fun for children! 
Kit includes plainly written, illustrated booklet 
showing how you can build lots of optical 
items. A specific project for every lens in the 
kit. Use these lenses in photography for 
copying, ULTRA CLOSE-UP SHOTS, Micro- 
photography, for “Dummy Camera,” Koda- 
chrome Viewer, Detachable Reflex View Finder 
for 35mm cameras, Stereoscopic Viewer, ground 
glass and enlarging focusing aids. And for 
dozens of other uses in experimental optics, 
building TELESCOPES, low power Micro- 


. 2-Q _..-....__..... $1.00 Postpaid 
LENS CLEANING TiISSUE—Ist quality sheet 
size 11 x 7% in. Made to Govt. specifications. 
High wet strength. Free of abrasives. 
Steck No. 721-Q—500 sheets __ $1.00 Postpaid 
SLIDE PROJECTOR SETS—Consist of al] un- 
mounted lenses you need to make the following 
size projectors: 
Stock No. 4038-Q—2%4x2% in.___ $3.35 Postpaid 
Stock No. 4039-Q—2%4x3% in.__ $3.35 Postpaid 
Stock No. 4029-Q—35imm $2.85 Pestpaid 








35MM KODACHROME PROJECTING LENS 
SET—Consists of a mounted projecting lens, 
heat absorbing glass, 2 condensing lenses. 

$4.85 Postpaid 


Stock No. 4635-Q , 
MOUNTED PROJECTING 
LENS SYSTEM—F.L. 91.44 
mm (just right for 85mm 
Projectors). Speed of F 1.9 
Outside dia. of mount at one 
end 60mm. Length of mount 


64mm. 
Stock No. 4033-Q, 

$3.00 Pestpaid 
THREADED OUTSIDE 
MOUNT FOR FOCUSING 
= SYSTEM (Not Il- 
us.)— 
Stock No. 715-Q . $1.00 Postpaid 
CONDENSING LENS SET—Consists of 2 Con- 
densing Lenses with diameter of 2 in. Used 
for making 85mm projector or many other 


purposes. 
Stock No. 4034-Q j . 75c Postpaid 
CONDENSING LENSES—Seconds, but suitable 
for Enlargers and Spotlights. 
Stock No. 1061-Q—6% in. diam., 9 in. F.L., 

$2.50 Postpaid 
Stock No. 1080-Q—65 in. dia., 7 in. F.L., 

$1.00 Postpaid 
We Have a Limited Quantity of Condensing 
Lenses—seconds—ranging from 4% in. to 8% 
in. in dia., with various focal lengths. Send 
for Free Bulletin titled “MISCELLANBOUES 
CONDENSING LENSES—Q.” 


ORDER BY SET OR STOCK NO. 
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% COMBINATION LAMP shade and 
fish bowl recently patented by the U. S. 
government, is a circular type shade to fit 
over en upright electric bulb which has 
double transparent walls, fastened together 
on the lower edges with a circular piece to 
form a water-tight circular bowl. 


Science News Letter, October 16, 1948 


% SNAKEBITE KIT, containing a lan- 
cet, tourniquet and an antiseptic appli- 
cator, has an outfit receptacle to hold these 
articles which is made of a soft material 
and can itself be used as a suction device. 
lt has a concave mouth that fits with a 
vacuum seal to the flesh surrounding the 
bite 


Science News Letter, October 16, 1948 


% M/CROFILM RECORDER has a mir- 
ror reflex system which makes it. possible 
to photograph both front and back of a 
document at the same time, and places the 
two images side by side on 16-mm. film. 
For single document recordings, one half 
of the film width can be used at a time. 

Science News Letter, October 16, 1948 


% NEW TYPE SAIL for the pleasure 
boat, shown in the picture, is woven of a 
new high-tensile synthetic yarn which its 
dimensionally stable, Water will not make 


> GOLDEN, crimson, purple, russet, scar- 
let—autumn’s brave banners gladden our 
eyes, give us something to store in our 
memories against the bleak winter days 
soon to come. Yet for the most part we are 
content to take them as chance brings them 
to us. We plant trees with spring flowers or 
summer shade in mind; yet with a little 
additional thought we could insure prop- 
erly massed and contrasted autumn beauty 
as well. 


If you have room for only one tree, 
probably that tree should be a hard maple. 
No other species offers such a full palette 
of autumn color as this, its background of 
bright gold touched here and there with 
vivid reds and orange, and occa- 


sional lingering patches of nostalgic sum- 


warm 


mer green. 


Clear yellow tones, with less of red tint- 
ing, are offered by a number of trees: the 
birches, the poplars, the hickories, tulip- 


things 


described here, 





the sail cloth shrink and wind will not 
cause it to stretch. 
Science News Letter, October 16, 1948 


% WINDOW STRIPPING, made of fiber 
glass, can be pushed with a knife blade into 
cracks around doors and windows to keep 
out cold air, dust and insect pests. Soft and 


Nature Ramblings 


Choose Your Colors! 


tree and par excellence the ginkgo. Linden 
gives us yellow-to-russet, sycamore or but- 
tends 


tonwood, russet-to-brown. Sassafras 


to take on an old-gold cast. 

Not many trees deck themselves wholly 
in red to bid farewell to the retreating sun. 
Sumac, which is a tall shrub rather than a 


send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 
To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription 


1719 N St., Washington é 


pliable, it resists mreisture, is non-combust 
ible, can not kot and affords no food fo 
vermin. 

Science News Letter, October 16, 1948 
# EXERCISE TABLE for curative pur 
poses, recently patented, has a top made o 
three sections hinged together which can 
be tilted and flattened again by under-tabl. 
mechanism. The patient on the table is sub 
jected to continuous motions that impart 
stimulating massaging of a gentle, undula- 
tory type to the body. 

Science News Letter, October 16, 1948 


{ SELF-DUMPING wheelbarrow, an im- 
proved type recently patented, carries its 
load well balanced over its wheel. A coil 
spring under the scoop-shaped body tilts it 
forward over the wheel when a lever on a 
handlebar is pressed downward by a 
thumb. 

Science News Letter, October 16, 1948 


f CHIMNEY MOUNTING for radio an- 
tenna is an eight-inch square cadmium-steel 
plate with two standoff clamps, perforated 
steel straps and turnbuckles. The plate is 
placed against a corner of the chimney. 
The steel straps, passed around the brick- 
work, are tightened by the turnbuckles 
without the use of other tools. 

Science News Letter, October 16, 1948 


by Frank Thone © 


tree, does assert itself right royally. Head- 
iest of all the flaming leaves, however, are 
those of the sweetgum—a strong, deep 
wine-red, especially when caught against 
the afternoon sun. 

Oaks are a tribe apart, in their mode of 
autumn splendor. Their colors are at once 
noble and somber—purples and deep reds 
and dark gold mingled with much monas- 
tically sober brown. More than any other 
familiar trees, oaks have a tendency to 
cling to their autumn robes far; into the 
winter, clinging to them against the fury 
of January tempests like ragged exiled 
kings. There is an individualism among 
them, too; for of three oaks of the same 
species standing side by side, one will shed 
all of its leaves, another will hang onto 
almost all of them, while the third will let 
go with some branches and, hold fast with 


others. 
Science News Letter, October 16, 1948 
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